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old Temple Church at London. There is a row of grotesque Gothic 
heads, upon which is wrought every possible shade of scowl or grin, of 
grimace or smirk. But the sculptor saw that in this very variety 
there vfould soon be monotony. As soon as this idea seized him, he 
sculptured a little ugly demon which crawls out from the stone behind, 
seizes in its teeth one ear of a head, and bites with all its might. 
That breaks the monotony, for the whole face is drawn aside, every 
muscle is set askew, every feature takes a- new aspect, and the surprise 
of the beholder at the invention is as sudden as that at the sculpture 
of the pain. Another striking characteristic in the mediieval sculpture 
is its wonderful earnestness. This may be noted in the frequent 
equality of finish between the parts which many see and parts which 
few see. By climbing up the chance scaffolding of the roof-repairers, 
one may often discover some saintly figure, bearing in her robes tokens 
of the artist's most loving patience, bearing in her face the tight of his 
most cherished thought, set away in some niche, deep-shaded, high- 
pinnacled, never to be seen of them who look up from earth, only to 
be seen of those who look down from heaven. But no quality in the % 
work of the middle ages so touches the heart as the sweet repose of the 
monumental sculpture. Of this, many illustrations were given. In 
conclusion, the lecturer observed that all three great art worlds, Gre- 
cian, Medieeval Revival of Art, and Modern, have one great common 
centre from which they proceed, and around which they revolve. 
That centre is the love of truth. AH art chaos has also its single 
contre, which is love of effect. Never was a land developing such 
chances for a great growth in Art as this land. The sculptors are fast 
rising already;, the patrons are sure to rise if we do our duty. That 
old medieval city growth which so fostered Art, was as nothing to 
what ours shall be. The emulation between cities which is now 
directed to firemen's uniforms and soldier's feathers, may yet be made 
to rear noble town-halls, with lines of niches for statues. The sacri- 
fices often made by religious societies to cushion seats with damask, 
and curtain that pitiful stronghold of discord, the choir, with silk, to 
cover the floor with tufted carpets, and build pulpits like soda-foun- 
tains, this effeminate sacrifice may be turned into a manly sacrifice. 
We may take part of that upholstery money to build noble spires of 
stone in place of our present absurd pepper-box towers or lying shingle 
spires, or place sweet chimes of bells to filter sweet echoes through our 
elm trees. Let those who stand at the centres from which ideas and 
fashions dart through the land, rely upon these qualities of sacrifice 
ancl generosity, and direct them to better ends. • 

Let every man look to himself, developing the heart and soul which 
God has given him, keeping himself in strong currents of life, strength- 
ening himself in love of truth, directing every thought to act with 
earnestness. Then shall he fill himself with the spirit of Art, and to 
souls thus nurtured the love of Art comes surely. 



From the humblest fence that encircles a mountain farm, to 
proudest cornice that crowns an imperial palace, there is nothing 
so mean that the presence of congruity may not ennoble, nothing 
so high that its absence may not disfigure. From the binding 
of a book to the preaching of a sermon ; from the tittle-tattle 
of a tea-table to the oration that, being launched forth in the 
senate of a great nation, carries a thunder on its wing that is to 
shake the foundations of civil society in more than half the 
world; in every movement, in every voice, in every garb, in 
every look, in every symbol, of which the complex play of life 
is made up, there are, at every moment, noconnted secret 
harmonies at work, necessary in some degree for the doing of 
the thing at all, necessary in a high degree for the doing of the 
thing well. — J. S. Blackie. 

" Evert school lias within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, without seeking for it elsewhere." — Lanzi. 



Jfonip (Lmttmtiitnt, Items, tit. 

Germany — Munich. — The opening of an exhibition of Art 
took place in the Crystal Palace July 22 last. The ceremony 
was quite imposing. The government was represented by 
Baron Zwehl, the minister of Kultw, or of matters bearing 
upon the moral and intellectual interests of the people, and the 
Academy by the secretary, Professor Carriere, and by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Feodor Dietz. Music opened and - 
closed the inauguration, but the most interesting parts of the* 
performance were the speeches delivered by Messrs, Carriere 
and Dietz, of which we give the substance: "The true, the 
good, and the beautiful, — the union of the conscience, the 
heart, and the imagination, develop the highest purposes of 
civilization. Religion, science, and the fine arts go hand in 
hand for its accomplishment. The Germans have overthrown 
the pagan empire of Rome, and have become the heirs of anti- 
quity, the standard bearers of Christianity. The thonght of 
Germany is blended with the classic beauties of Greece, and 
hallowed by the spirit of religion. To give a new impulse to 
this historical mission of Germany, King Louis of Bavaria in- 
augurated the revival of art, in conjunction with Cornelius, 
Schnorr, Hess, Schwan thaler, and Gartner, and' Maximilian, 
the present king, has crowned his father's work by surrounding 
his throne with poets and artists, to revive again the enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful and the intellectual, which, made the 
glory of Italy." Among the prominent paintings is one repre- 
senting Raphael on bis death-bed, or rather reposing in a dying 
condition in an arm chair, his beautiful Inamorata reading to 
hira. Flowers and the image of the holy Virgin are near him. 
The painting is interesting, but the impression produced is 
painful. The subject requires rather the genius of the poet 
than of the artist. The emotions, to be portrayed, seem almost 
too spiritual for the pencil. Raphael, on his death-bed, was 
full of sadness. To be suddenly cut off from his career of 
glory, and, above all, from the woman whom he loved so de- 
votedly, was enough to crush his gentle spirit. His tears, on 
leaving the joys and triumphs of earth, were blended with a 
smile radiant with the glory of heaven. Ferdinand Piloty's 
painting, however, gives us the tears alone; the smile of heaven 
is not there. The effect produced is suggestive of gloomy 
agony, not of hallowed sorrow. The painting fills us with 
sympathy only for Raphael's physical sufferings. Among the 
genre pictures, and a novel one is Reinhardt Sebastian Zimmer- 
mann's " Vaccination Scene," representing the vaccination of 
children, the operation being performed in the presence of the 
mothers and nurses of the little ones, and, according to the 
German law, under the auspices of policemen and of a notary. 
The latter is a young man, pretending to fondle the children 
while registering their names, but actually fascinated by the . 
beauty of their nurses. Some of the policemen look upon the 
poor little children as if they were criminals, and to judge from 
their suspicious gestures, one would think that the documents 
which they inspect are death-warrants, instead of being certifi- 
cates attesting the innocent fact of the children's vaccination. 
The doctor who performs the operation stands a pioture of 
despair and stupidity^ His glasses have parted company with 
the eyes which they were bound to assist, and are loafing about 
on the ridge of the snuff-begrimed nose. The impression which 
he produces upon the children is that of unmitigated fright, 
while the mothers look on, somo with anxiety, others with 
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curiosity ; others again are playing with the children until their 
turn comes, while some hover tenderly over the little creatures 
who have fallen asleep. Another humorous genre picture 
represents a reeling diligence ; the male passengers have rushed 
out, and are rnnuing alongside of it in the most ludicrous con- 
fusion; the ladies have not ventured on jumping out, but seem 
destined to do so as they manifest their appreciation of their 
situation by the most comical gestures ; all sorts of boxes, bird- 
cages, dolls, and toys fall one after anotherfrom the tottering stage, 
and well-nigh seem to bury the passengers under their fanciful 
ruins. Another picture represents a peasant, fresh from the 
market of the village where he has purchased a fat pig; he is 
returning home with that animal and with his wife, but his cart 
is stopped by that of a butcher, who wants to buy .the pig. It 
seems that they cannot agree upon the price, and the object of 
the artist is to picture the mingled emotions of the wife, the 
pig, the butcher, and the husband. Among the landscapes we 
notice an extraordinary subject, namely, a cowherd's wife over- 
taken by sleep, while little gnomes avail themselves of the 
occasion to nestle in. the woman's breast, and suckle there. 
In the department of Landscapes, Swiss scenery abounds, but 
also pictures of storms on the coasts of Normandy and of Nor- 
way. August Loffler exhibits four new Oriental landscapes, 
executed for the king of "Wurtemberg, representing views of 
Damascus, Bethlehem, of the Dead Sea, and of the Convent of 
St. Saba, near Jerusalem. A fifth picture, recently completed 
by this artist, represents the city of Delphi, at the foot of 
the temple of Parnassus. Among the historical paintings must 
be mentioned Roshardt's " Thomas More and his Daughter." 
The father is represented on his way to his prison after having 
been sentenced to death, when suddenly his daughter appears, 
who has forced her way through the soldiery to embrace her 
father for the last time. A charming little picture is that of 
the venerable artist, Vogel von Yogelstein, representing the 
introduction of young Raphael to Pietro Perugino. Among 
the sculptures, we were much pleased with a statue represent- 
ing David putting his foot upon the head of Goliab. 

Pbaotte. — A monument is to be erected at Prague to the late 
Marshal Radetzky. The statue will be supported on shields 
\ upheld by eight colossal figures, made of the metal of cannon 
taken in battle. 

Holland. — This country seems at length to have returned to a 
taste for Art, which in the times of Yaa Dyck, imparted to it 
so much glory. A new Art paper will soon make its appear- 
ance in the Hague, to be published in French, under the title of 
Journal des expositions universelles et des expositions nationales 
de tous lespays. Rotterdam, Groniogen, Arnhem, Middelburg, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, have all had their Art exhibitions. 
The most remarkable exhibitions were those ,of Dutch and 
Flemish antiquities at Amsterdam and Utrecht. 

Russia.— The reforms set on foot by the Emperor Alexander 
reach not only the serfs but also the artists. A faculty of Art- 
history has just been organized in the University of Moscow, 
with Carl Gortz, of Berlin, as professor. The Academy of 
Fine Arts of Moscow possesses now about 100 pupils. The 
number of teachers in this school will be increased so as to im- 
part a more scientific spirit to the system of instruction ; and 
an Arcbfieologioal society will soon be established. Foreign 
artists, especially Frenchmen, have hitherto monopolized Art 
in Russia; but native talent is now making its appearance. 

England.— A statue in honor of Sir Isaac Newton has 



recently been. erected at Grantham, where Newton passed his 
school days near two hundred years ago. The statue is by 
"W. Theed, is about fourteen feet high, and stands upon a 
pedestal of the same height. Its cost is $8,000. Lord Brougham 
officiated at the inauguration. — Parks are getting to be quite 
the fashion in many of the northern towns of England. At a 
place called Stockport, the townspeople owe their park to the 
crisis. The town possessing waste lands that were donated for 
the purposes of a park some years ago by a nobleman, the autho- 
rities have employed the laborers who were deprived of work 
by the crisis to put these grounds in order, and carry out a de- 
sign which they were too busy to attend to before. The park 
was lately inaugurated, and on the occasion the Mayor gave to 
the people " a bullock, two hundred loaves, and two barrels of 
ale." — A monument is to be erected to .Hugh Miller at Cro- 
marty. It will consist of a statue perched on the top of a 
Greek Doric column ! "What had Hugh Miller to do with Greek 
paraphernalia of this sort? 

Feakob. — Statues in honor of Montaigne and Montesquieu 
have been recently erected at Bordeaux. 

Sobbento. — In the gulf of Naples, opposite the promontory 
of Pausilippo, rises that of Sorrento; its rocks tower imme- 
dately from the sea, and the city on the summit meets the eye 
with an abruptness in strong contrast to Naples, which is ex- 
tended along the declivity of the hills to the water's edge, with 
a voluptuous grace. The heights of Sorrento must have given 
it a great importance in those olden clays, when a safe locality 
was especially sought, and have injured its prosperity in times 
like our own, when accessible places are most frequented ; it has 
thus preserved more ancient monuments than .even Naples. We 
are shown there tombs of the primitive population, which, they 
say, date as far back as the days of Ulysses ; ruins, some of 
which are attributed directly to Greek Art — the remains of a 
temple of Ceres ; an arch, perhaps, of a temple of Venus ; the 
ruins of a temple of Hercules ; the outer wall of a Pantheon ; 
fragments taken from a temple of Apollo; a mock sea-fight on 
a sepond temple of Venus ; the vestiges of a temple of Vesta 
— such at least are the names given by antiquarians of this 
region to the fragments that cover the country. But it must 
he observed that, wherever they find a roof, they have a habit 
of placing a temple, as they have done at Rome for the charm- 
ing edifice known as the temple of Minerva Medica; while it is 
now a days understood that these roofs belonged more generally 
to the baths, the system of which the Romans had carrried 
wherever they abode. Judging thus, Sorrento must have been 
a favorite spot with them : we see here the villa of the Pollioni, 
the ruins of which people have attempted to convert into a 
public amphitheatre, when it was probably only a place of 
pleasant retirement for this family. Two monuments — one 
called the Grecian Arch, the other the Greek Piscina, appear, 
however, to date beyond the Roman dominion. 

The level on which Sorrento stands is sheltered from the 
south, east, and north winds by the mountains which gird the 
gulf; thus in a latitude of beneficent warmth, it maintains a 
refreshing coolness, and resembles a garden, suspended over one 
of the finest views in the world. The rarest plants grow abun- 
dantly ; we see flowers and fruits at the same time, and the air 
is perfumed with a thousand delicious odors, which convey 
still more charmingly to the soul the ideas of an enchanted 
place. 

Tasso was horn at Sorrento ; and, by a singular concidence, 
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fronting the home of his infancy, stands the tomb of Virgil, at 
Pausilippo. These two memories reign over the opposite head- 
lands, like the genius of ancient and of modern Italy^ contem- 
plating each other. • Here Virgil tempered his fire with the 
Greek style ; there, Tassso departed that he might summon at 
Ferrara, in the neighborhood of the chivalric races, the noble 
dreams of the middle ages, in the forms of ancient Art. He 
returned to Sorrento, agitated rather by the ideas than the pas- 
sions which had assailed him among the men of the north. He 
was calmer on the shores of that bright sea, amid the undis- 
turbed beauty of nature. But again a voice stronger than hers 
called him from this tranquillity and loveliness to die, as it 
were, in the arms of the papacy, in the Christian capital, which 
he had decked with the ornaments of antiquity. He was yet 
to express all the struggles, the melancholy, and the beauty of 
Italy in her decline : the last flower of the Revival, he exhaled 
at the same time the breathings of life and death. We may say 
that in his desolate soul the Peninsula found the nnity to which 
she vainly aspired ; there were blended all the fervors and 
the terrors of faith, all the lights and sophistries of reason, all 
the dogmas of Christianity, the fables of paganism, the aspira- 
tions of the middle age, the passions of the modern. All the 
divisions of Italy seem to meet also in this extraordinary man ; he 
traversed them throughout, and left in each some trace of his 
glory and his woe. In the south, Sorrento holds his cradle; 
Ferrara, his prison, in the north ; and Borne his tomb. On the 
highest hill of the eternal city died the poet, as if to view until 
the last, the unceasing conflict of Pagnn and Christian Rome — 
the glory and weakness of Italy forever, of which his genius 
had been the grievous theatre. 

Virgil led a more simple and a happier life : of the Dorth, he 
was led to the south by its intelligence aud beauty ; he came to 
meet the Greek mind along those, harmonious waves which 
reflected its monuments, and even its smile; and through that 
soft light of the heavens and of Grecian genius, he foresaw a 
purer and more perfect civilization as the crowning idea of his 
poetic dreams. He lived calmly amid those scenes where Tasso 
began a troubled existence. Their united names add another 
charm to the gulf, whose grace and splendor are reflected* in 
their verse. — Translated for the Crayon. 

The Borghese Palace. — The Borghese Palace, which must 
not be confounded with the villa of that name, occupies the 
site of the ancient field of Mars, near Ripetta, between the 
Corso and the Tiber, at about the centre of a triangle which 
would be formed by the great places of the people, Colonna and 
Navona. It was commenced towards 1690 by the Cardinal 
Peter Deza. This prelate was born in Seville, and while in 
Spain had been at the same time Inquisitor, Civil Magistrate, 
and Captain-Geoer;il of the kingdom of Grenada. Raised to 
the Cardiualate by Gregory XIII., in 1578, he established him- 
self in Rome, where he aided in the election of seven popes, 
and presided over the tribunal of the Inquisition. The plan of 
this magnificent palace was the work of Martino Lunghi, the 
elder. This architect, born in the duchy of Milan, was for a 
long time a stone- cutter. He consiructed the tower of the 
Winds at the palace of Monte- Cav alio, at Rome, the church of 
the Fathers of Oratory, that of San Oirolamo degli Sckiavoni, 
aud the Campanile of the Capitol; he also restored the Church 
of Santa Maria, at Transtevere, and the palace of the Duke 
d'Altemps at Appolinara. The palace of Cardinal Deza was 
finished by Flaminius Ponzio, towards 1610, under the pontifi- 
cate of Paul V., the most illustrious member of the great Bor- 



gbese family, originally of Sienna, a descendant of which 
married a sister (Pauline) of Napoleon.- The court is square, 
and in noble style, surrounded by arcades supported on ninety- 
six columns of oriental granite, forming on the ground-floor 
and first story beautiful porticoes adorned with colossal statues 
of Julia Pia, Sabina, and Geres. Tbe two stairways are re- 
markable; the smaller is spiral with isolated columns. The 
two grand apartments, comprising the winter ami summer 
rooms, are decorated with paintings, tapestries, and precious 
marbles. A portion of the ground-floor, open to the public, 
contains twelve rooms, holding one of the first collections of 
paintings in Italy. One ball is ornamented with eight mirrors, 
forming partly a picture, some representing figures by Giro 
Ferri, others flowers by Stanchi. Here also are busts of the 
twelve Caesars. A room at the end of the palace has frescoes 
by Giovanni Francisco, a Bolognese. It is impossible to give 
an idea of tbe elegance, fascination, and freshness of this deli- 
cious saloon ; its double staircase leads to a glassed gallery, 
whence there is a view of the Tiber. 

The pictures of the Borghese Palace occupy a succession of 
ten or twelve halls, any one of which detached at hazard would 
be a museum worthy of a city, and a fortune for a private per- 
son; only, were one permitted to choose, he might hesitate be^- 
tween two or three rooms containing certain master-piece?! titles 
to immortal glory in human art which the Vatican, tbe Pitti 
Palace, tbe Uffizj might envy. Such are the David of Gior- 
gione, the rival of Titian, and sometimes his superior — beauty, 
youth, and the joy of triumph resplendent in the whole person 
of the conquering shepherd, brandishing the bloody head of the 
giant clad in the rich helmet of the sixteenth century. The 
portrait of Caesar Borgia, by Raphael — a stupendous portrait I 
say the Italians ; nor do they exaggerate, for Raphael never 
painted life with more power. Borgia is clad entirely in black ; 
on his head a plumed cap; the face is so clearly defined from 
the dark ground, that tbe true, the odious Borgia seems to have 
risen from the tomb, and to have crossed with one step the 
three centuries that separate us. His strong, fine features ex- 
press the most elevated intelligence, or rather genius, will 
dignity. (There is a faithful copy of this incomparable work, 
by Sigalon, in Paris, in the cabinet of M. Ernest Legouve, lb 
is interesting to compare this with a not less admirable portrait 
of Csesar Borgia, by Leonardo da Vinci, also in Paris.) The 
DanaS of Oorreggio, a grand composition, exhibiting in a high 
degree the grace and refinement of this master; the Chase. of 
Diana, and the Cumsean Sibyl of Domenichino; the Three 
Graces, Sacred and Profane Love, by Titian ; the portrait of the 
painter's wife in tbe character of Judith. 

Side by side with these principal works are the Descent from 
the Gross, and a Madonna of Perugino ; two apostles of Michael 
Angelo, whose draperies recall the grand style of Athens; a 
Fornarina, by Julio Romano, but inferior to that by Raphael in' 
the tribune of Florence; it gives the stroogest evidence of the 
difference in genius and talent between the master and the 
pupil; for of the two beauties painted by Raphael in the For- 
narina, Julio Romano descried only the least; several works 
of Giovanni Bellini, Palina the elder, Garofalo and Pierino del : 
Vaga, of rare beauty ; a Susanna and a Visitation of Rnbens, 
the only foreign celebrity save Van Dyck admitted among 
these Italian masters, if our memory is correct; specimens of 
Andrea del Sarto, and the Carracci; the Four Seasons of 
Albano ; a Circe, a master-piece of Dossi Dossi ; an Adoration 
of the Magi, by Bassaoo, one of the finest effects of light 
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known ; St. Stephen by Francia ; works of Veronese, Bronzino, 
and still others scarce deserving mention. - 

Bat what do these long lists of names convey to the mind ? 
The immense galleries of paintings, where thousands of frames 
are arrayed like an army from floor to ceiling for about a quar- 
ter of a .league, are startling. We become dizzy on entering ; 
onr eyes, attracted on every side, wander wildly around ; our 
heads are in perpetual motion ; so many styles, subjects, color- 
ings, bewilder us, like the confused and discordant noises in a 
place of public meeting* One must be very strong, or very 
cold, not to experience some annoyance in study, and some un- 
easiness in admiration amid such a cbaos of pictures. Divided 
among rooms, each containing a part of these works, artistically 
arranged, these galleries would be better appreciated, and would 
afford more pleasure and profit ; the choicest, *in the best 
places, and better lighted, would concentrate more admiration. 
Such is the plan in most of the public and private collections 
in Italy ; they are not thrown together merely to excite sur- 
prise by the number of works, but carefully selected, grouped, 
or separated, and no pains spared to do justice to the great 
masters, and to accommodate the public. Thus, a few hours 1 
contemplation in these temples of art should be numbered 
among the greatest pleasures of life. — Translated for the 
Crayon. 

THE CRAYON. 

NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1858. 
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COLLEGIATE TBAINTNG. 

[W,e are all more or less impresse'd with the grave deficien- 
cies of our educational systems, but it is rare to find any writer 
fully capable of comprehending these deficiencies, and at the 
same time having moral courage enough to expose them. We 
publish the following letter on the subject because of its clear 
and large insight into the lacuna? of our academical courses, and 
because it is written fearlessly, independently, and with an 
honest intent to do good. Our educational institutions are too 
apt to be commercial speculations or individual enterprises, and 
tainted with that personal selfishness and mercantile drumming 
which are as foreign to true educational ends as they are to in- 
dividual and social morals. 

The letter was first printed in the Philadelphia Evening Jour- 
nal with the following preface: 

" As preliminary, it will be proper to remark that the induce- 
" ment to this letter was occasioned by a printed circular from 
" the gentleman to whom the letter is addressed — in which cir- 
" cular a remittance of five dollars was solicited to pay off a 
" debt which had been contracted in the erection of a new hall 
" for the Linonian Society, one of the literary societies of Tale 
" College, in New Haven, Connecticut. 

" The commencements of that institution are usually attended 
u by more or less of those who have graduated there; and, on 
" one of these occasions, a meeting of these visitors had been 
" organized, and an assessment made to meet the above debt 
" upon all graduates, whether present or absent, who had be- 
41 longed to the above named society. 

"This circular having been twice sent, and a categorical an- 



" swer required, produced the reply contained in the letter that 
" follows. The gentlemen addressed were those whose names 
"■ were signed to the circular, and are or were professors or 
^ tutors of the said institution." 

It is proper to add that the letter, as first published, was 
dated *• June,. 1858." This is an error; the letter was written 
over three years since, and should have been dated June, 1855, 
as below.] 

' Philadelphia, June, 1S55. 

"Messrs. Hooker, Salisbury^ Button, Silllman, and Dwight. 

" Gentlemen : Tour last note of the 22d March last past has 
been received, requesting a contribution of five dollars for the 
purposes therein specified. Various professional engagements 
have prevented the answer now given ; the sum itself is of no 
moment, except as an instance of taxation without representa- 
tion, and I should have replied to your first communication, 
but felt reluctant to say what perhaps will prove unpalatable. 
You, however, iosist upon a reply of some kind, and shall have 
it. In the first place, then, let me say, that I do not feel under 
the slightest obligation to Yale College on any account. It is 
true that I was graduated at that institution, but I deny that I 
was ever educated there; and I solemnly protest that I cannot 
trace a single idea or habit that Iras ever been of use to me in 
the affairs of life, to its instruction. 

" The fault may have been in the pupil, or the pedagogue, or 
both ; but how often have I, as well as others, had reason to 
remember the language of Mr. Gibbon, when he says, ' The 
4 shallow flood inight have been taught to flow tn a deep chan- 
1 nel and a clear stream. Under the guidance of skillful and 
' vigilant professors, I should have gradually risen from the 
1 Latin to the Greek classics, from dead language to living 
'science; my hours would have been occupied, and I should 
' have escaped the temptations of idleness,* etc. At the time I 
was there — 1818 — the course of mathematics was of the most 
meagre character, and the old synthetic method was pursued, 
wiihout the slightest effort to illustrate the philosophy of the 
most profound and exact of sciences — some portions of the pro- 
blems of Euclid were verbally committed to memory, without 
the slightest infnsion of their spirit — a similar superficial know- 
ledge of the conic sections or curves of Apollonius was ac- 
quired, with a slight smattering of plain trigonometry, and we 
graduated as ignorant as Hottentots of the spiral of Archimedes, 
the Cissoide of Diodes, or the Quadrature of Dinostratus.* 

*' ^Pourquoi nous n'avons pas appris La Methode des Tan- 
gentes? Of the higher analysis nothing absolutely was known. 
Fluxions, I believe, had been heard of, but seem to have been 
regarded with the stupid wonder of an ignorance that deemed 
them unattainable or useless. Of the Algorithm of Leibnitz 
thero was not the slightest conception ; the derivatives of La 
Grange or the analogies of Napier were never even whispered 
in our ears. And neither professor nor pupil could have ex- 
plained the difference between the Theorem of Taylor, or that 
of Maclaurin. Perhaps they have improved since in the exact 
sciences, but philosophy so peculiarly entitled must be at a low 
ebb, when the shallow effusions of such a writer as Dngald 
Stewart are the text book, and become the substitute (to say 
the least of it) of the comprehensive analysis of Locke. It is 
with regret I say it, but a generous aspiration for science, for 

* A Uttle Algebra, was a preparatory study for those who entered Sophomore, 
The spherics of Webber were discarded lo the course of my class. Poor stuff, 
anyhow. 



